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settled at Spitalfields ; Whitechapel and St. Giles' were rapidly
being built over. Withm the city too were thousands of workers
skilled and unskilled drawn thither by golden dreams of its
wealth and luxury. The city fathers tried to get control of the
suburban workers, but the capitalist interest was too strong for
them ; the government, for its part, tried to stop the influx by
forbidding the building of more houses and by pulling down
slum dwellings. As a method of stopping an overcrowding that
brought plague and pestilence such measures hardly strike one
as showing foresight or statesmanship.

The Gilds. We left the gilds at the end of the fifteenth century
organized into two parts, the masters of ' the clothing'x and
' the yeomanry', who consisted of journeymen and the smaller
masters. Of these groups the second was entirely subordinate
to the first. During the next century the yeomanry underwent
a striking change. As the journeymen found it increasingly
difficult to become masters and set up for themselves, they
ceased to be content with the position of tutelage as resident
servants in their master's house. They began to claim the right
to take their work to their own homes, for they were no longer
boys in their twenties and they desired to marry and live their
own lives. Thus arose a new system by which they were paid
by piecework done in their own homes. Such an arrangement
is known as the ' DOMESTIC SYSTEM ', which still survives to-day
in certain industries, mostly sweated. Now it is easily seen
that an enterprising journeyman might take the step of adding
to his earnings by buying a little raw material, working it up
and selling the product on his own account. He would not be
able, of course, to compete with the wealthy master for whom
he worked, and would be dependent on the still wealthier mer-
chant to dispose of his goods, but by degrees he might become
a small master rather than a journeyman, himself employing
perhaps an apprentice or a day worker, and this is what we find.
By the end of the sixteenth century most of the ' yeomanry'
were small masters, not wage-labourers, and had succeeded to
1 Sec pp. 132-5.